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Frontier voices 


Towards the “Grass-roots” 


» Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


How shall I report on “ Evanston ” ? 
An attractive town, the site of an im- 
portant University, an “experience ”— 
“ Evanston ” was all of these. They must 
be seen and understood together. 


THE SETTING 

The town was en féte. About that 
there could be no shadow of doubt. In 
the shopping centre you would have been 
hard put to it to find a shop which had 
not made its own particular and distinct- 
ive contribution to welcoming the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. Flags were there in abundance, 
as gay as they were obvious for such a 
purpose. Some shops had tableaux to 
illustrate the past; others featured the 
religious art of this nation or that. Rest- 
aurants had little cards printed with a 
grace for use before meals. One, more 
prosaic, advertised “An English break- 
fast,” endearing itself thereby to one alien 
at least. Nor will I soon forget my visit 
to the branch of a famous store and find- 
ing above the first counter that caught 
my eye, one displaying nylon stockings, 
a card with the legend Romans 10, 15. I 
hope when you look up the passage you 
will share my joy ! On further research 
I found the whole store furnished with 
Biblical references, not a few of them 
brilliantly apposite. Was this frivolity, a 
lack of dignity, commercial exploitation ? 
You can read it like that, or, if you know 
your Americans a little better, relish it 
as part of their exuberant confidence that 
somehow the significance of a great world 
gathering of Christians was not unrelated 


to the market place. Perhaps Romans 
10, 15, and nylons are after all con- 
nected ! 


Certain it is that this town of gracious, 
courteous, friendly folk provided us with 
a real American welcome, and in doing 
so represented America. 


North-Western University, its campus 
stretching for a mile or more along the 
shore of Lake Michigan, afforded us a 
welcome as generous as the town and 
provided the scene of all the gatherings 
of the Assembly, as well as our lodging. 
It was in an academic setting at a plenary 
session in the McGaw Hall that the Uni- 
versity conferred honorary degrees on the 
Presidents and the General Secretary of 
the World Council, and again it was in 
the setting of a degree-conferring cere- 
mony that President Eisenhower later 
addressed the Assembly and many thou- 
sands of others on the grass in front of 
the Deering Library. 


A University is by no means the only 
possible setting for a great Assembly such 
as this. America is rich in other possi- 
bilities of accommodation. But it was not 
without symbolic value that we met in a 
University, for the Christian faith and 
sound learning are intimately related. In 
a world in which the pursuit of wisdom 
is so commonly deserted in preference 
for some ideology, in which liberal values 
share in the martyrdom of truth, it was 
good that a World Assembly of Christ- 
ians should meet on a University Campus. 
It was not without value that this should 
happen at a moment in American history 
when the link between the Christian faith 
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and liberal values can bear re-affirmation. 
It was appropriate that the University 
chosen should have been one with an 
explicit Christian tradition, having been 
established by the Methodist Church. 


Town and Gown, these both provided 
the setting in which we met, a setting 
which contributed powerfully to the value 
of our meeting and for all who met there 
an unforgettable part of the “experience” 
that was “ Evanston.” 


SEARCH FOR PERSPECTIVE 


The “experience” itself is much too 
recent for there to be an adequate under- 
standing of it in any true perspective. It 
was so wide-ranging that only one or two 
of its features at most can be described 
within the compass of this NEwS-LETTER. 
Of all experience it is true that a large 
part of it consists in what we bring to it 
and in what we make of it in retrospect. 
This subjective element is inescapable and 
never more so than in the assessment of 
the Ecumenical Movement whether that 
be seen as a process over the years or 
under the aspect of a particular event 
such as “Evanston.” For this reason it 
is the more important for those who be- 
lieve that the Ecumenical Movement has 
behind and within it the moving of the 
Spirit of God to be familiar with its his- 
tory. This is now made possible thanks 
to the recent publication of A History 
of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948. 
The work of a number of distinguished 
writers, it has been so brilliantly edited by 
Miss Ruth Rouse and Bishop Stephen 
Neill, that there is virtually no overlap- 
ping in the several contributions, and yet 
at the same time no disjointedness. 


Towards the end of the ‘“ Foreword ” 
the distinguished German layman, Rein- 
old Von Thadden-Trieglaff, after speak- 
ing of the need of the Church for “move- 
ment” adds: 

“A movement is not the Church, and the 
Church is much more than a sum total of 
movements. Yet movements must not be 
lacking, lest the message and the witness of 


the Church should become unworthy of © 


credence, and its claim to be the shining 
light on the path of the world should lose 
its validity. It is for this reason that every 
Christian ought to be familiar with ecu- 
menism ; for the whole Christian Church is 
involved in the solution of the problems 
which are presented to our generation by the 
striving for oneness in Jesus Christ.” 
To this may be added some words 
with which Bishop Neill closes the 
“ Epilogue ”: 

* The iy of all Christian people is the 
will of God, Never in history have so many 


people been so deeply concerned about that ~ 
unity. 

“Never before has so short a period seen 
such rapid progress in thought and action. 
We may venture to hope that if, in fifty 
years time, a further volume of this history 
comes to be written, those who undertake it, 
looking back over the second half of the 
20th century, will find no less cause than we 
to rejoice, and to glorify God for what He 
has wrought.” 


There are 744 pages of reading matter, 
not counting the Bibliography. Do not 
let that deter you! You have probably 
read Gone with the Wind. This may take 
you a little longer and be rather more 
strenuous. But you will be covering four 
centuries. Perhaps at the end you will 
find yourself wind-blown by the Holy - 
Spirit. No substitute for this longer 
volume, there is yet an appetizer which 
many will wish to try first, written by the 
Bishop of Chichester and entitled The 
Kingship of Christ. In brief compass this 
describes the Ecumenical Movement of 
to-day. This is a “Penguin Special” 
within the financial compass of everyone 
—a MUST book. 


“A PLACE OF MEETING” 


Meanwhile some interpretation is 
necessary. While at Evanston I scribbled 
down the following words in my note- 
book with this NEws-LETTER in mind— 
“Describe the Assembly as not just 
‘Churches meeting’ but sinful men and 
women meeting and reflecting national — 
prejudices and ecclesiastical complacen- 
cies. It is against that background that we 
have to see how much has been achieved.” 
I believe that reflection is sound even if 
sobering. A company of “just men made 
perfect” would undoubtedly have pro- 
duced a ringing statement about Christian 
Hope; they would have reasoned to- 
gether “theologically ” in plenary session 
with greater lucidity, and would more 
obviously have triumphed over the occa- 
sional humidity-born apathy of their 
audience; they would have been less 
politically naive; they would not have 
suffered from the curse of Babel; they 
would, by definition, have got beyond 
thinking that the development of world- 
wide denominational organizations de- 
noted progress. But then those who met 
at Evanston were neither “ just men made 
perfect’ nor even the representatives of 
anything but the separated eee of 
the Uno Sancta. 


In view of all that, “ Evanston” was a 
mighty experience of the grace of God, 
a manifestation of that grace which must 
not be minimized. The Churches might 
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be only fragments of the Una Sancta but 
they were fragments all in varying degrees 
responsive to the centripetal force of the 
Holy Spirit. They had come together as 
Churches at Amsterdam in 1948, after 
age-long separation, indeed in many cases 
never having known one another before. 
They have stayed together in the inter- 
vening period and in some respects have 
worked together most remarkably. At 
Evanston they now determined to go for- 
ward together. The responsible leaders 
of 163 Christian Churches committed 
themselves to that, and pledged them- 
selves to try and enlist their Churches 
in a like committal. ; 


This was all the more remarkable in 
that experience of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment had not only brought Churches into 
touch with one another in a new way. 
It had made neighbours out of strangers 
—neighbours not always by any means 
congenial, neighbours with irritating ideas 
and exasperating habits, neighbours who 

_had to be loved in all their stark human- 
ness and not just studied in ‘Church His- 
tory textbooks. This we were clear was 
the Lord’s doing. It certainly was not 
any of ours. It was very marvellous in 
our eyes. 


And then there was a meeting of minds. 
“Evanston,” in this respect, was more 
than the discussions at Evanston. No 
previous gathering can have stimulated 
so wide-ranging and thorough a study 
beforehand of its main theme—“ Christ 
—the Hope of the World.” This has 
been the subject of Christian thinking on 
an unexampled scale. Books of far- 
reaching importance, two of which I list 
below, have been written on it which will 
be a challenge to thought and action for 
years to come. In immediate prepara- 
tion for the Assembly thirty-two theolo- 
gians, widely representative in race and 
ecclesiastical tradition, produced a re- 
markable Report on this Main Theme. 
Written in easy style it deserves to be 
carefully studied by Christians in all the 
Churches. The degree of unity in this 
document on a subject so notoriously 
divisive is a measure of how genuinely 
men, who have tended to think so differ- 
ently, have found that a common loyalty 
to the One Lord, and a common con- 
cern for His manifested victory, have 
been able to surmount obstacles and 
meet each other. 


We live in a world in which men are 
more bitterly divided by the things they 
think and the way they think about them 
than by any other factors. The Christian 
world has known so much of odium 


theologicum in the past that it may well 
be wondered if the Christian Church has 
anything to say to a world divided in its 
thinking. Not the least of the miracles 
of God’s grace through the Ecumenical 
Movement has been the way it has 
brought Christian thinkers together and 
kept them together until they learnt to 
love one another, and in their love to 
understand and respect one another, and 
to make new discoveries of truth from 
one another. In the process they have 
been led into that Truth which is a new 
relationship, a new dimension of experi- 
ence. “Evanston” played a notable part 
in this development, marked a new stage 
in a process whose end is not yet. But 
in so doing ‘“ Evanston’ demonstrated 
that the Ecumenical Movement can and 
does break down some of the most 
obstinate ibarriers by which men have 
separated themselves from each other. 
“Evanston” in this, as in other ways, 
had a word of hope for the world, a 
word of hope which sprang directly out 
of the determination of Christian men 
to find a definite unity in Christ the Hope 
of the World, however differently they 
might want to describe the Reality in 
which they were united. 


At a much more obvious level ‘“‘ Evan- 
ston” made possible the meeting of men 
and women from many different nations 
and races and “confessions.” We lived 
together, ate together, walked and talked 
together, and in the doing so were enor- 
mously enriched by the realization that 
what each one brought of his or her 
background.was something brought to be 
contributed to the rest. In the actual touch 
of life on life, in the continuing debate 
between persons and ideas, in the laugh- 
ter shared in common, in the deepening 
of old friendships and the beginning of 
new ones, we discovered a little more of 
“the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 


I do not want to suggest that this meet- 
ing of friends, and of strangers about to 
become friends, was no more than a jolly 
“ get-together’ with everyone on their 
best behaviour. The immediate setting 
of our “ togetherness,’ the purpose of 
our meeting, and the world within which 
we met, were all the time very much with 
us. Our differences were not always the 
kind that provoke enjoyment. As we 
“became acquainted” we were both as- 
sured of our destination and apprised of 
the certainty that it was still a long way 
off. Friendships inaugurated at confer- 
ences and conventions have to be estab- 
lished amidst the testing experiences of a 
world in which the attractive slogan “ All 
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one in Christ Jesus” does not always 
appear to have any very relevant bearing 


. upon our disunity both in Church and in | 


Mission. 


“Evanston” could not provide an 
effective demonstration that we are one 
in the Lord’s Prayer at the Lord’s Table. 
True enough “ Evanston” marked a step 
forward. The leadership of the American 
Episcopal Church secured that the Holy 
Communion according to the Anglican 
rite should be one in which all members 
of the Assembly could partake if they so 
wished. A like initiative was taken by 
those presiding over the Celebration 
according to the Lutheran rite. The 
Reformed tradition followed its normal 
tradition of hospitality on these occasions. 
“ Attendance” at the Orthodox rite was 
welcomed. The Church of South India 
provided “a place of meeting ” the more 
moving for the fact that it represented a 
past achievement, a present fact, and a 
future hope. In all this “ Evanston” 
denoted “ movement” however cautious. 
But we are still a very long way from 
being prepared to take any real risks in 
the pursuit of unity. Perhaps this is im- 
possible as long as the representatives of 
the Churches do not have behind them 
anything in the way of a mandate from 
those they represent—do not themselves 
possess, or in their ‘Churches enjoy, a 
dynamic Christian hope. Which of us 
does possess it in a sense that can be 
called dynamic ? 


Here I would quote from the perora- 
tion of a remarkable speech from Profes- 
sor Schlink on the first Sunday of the 
Assembly : 


“If hope were really alive within us, then 
we should have less fear of men than fear 
of God. Then we should be less concerned 
for the preservation of our confessional tra- 
ditions and more concerned how we appear 
before God: ‘ For we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ’ (II Corinthians 
5, 10). On that day a separation will take 
place which goes deeper than all the separa- 
tions and all the divisions of Christendom, 
a separation which is ultimate. Then it may 
be that many of the churches will receive 
this judgment: ‘ Because thou art lukewarm 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out 
of my mouth’ (Revelation 3, 16)... 

“Tf hope were really alive within us, we 
would rejoice less in the untroubled existence 
of our denominations, less in their security 
and preservation. We would instead rejoice 
because the Gospel is being preached and 
men are being saved through faith from 
the binding ties of this world: ‘Christ is 
preached, and I therein rejoice’ (Philippians 
1, 18). And our greatest glory would be the 
chains and suffering of our brethren of all 
confessions all over the world. 


“Tf hope were really alive within us, then 
we would not stand looking back but would 
rush forward towards the Lord. We would 
not be so much in love with the history of 
our own confessions, of our own denomina- 
tions, but would see Christ at work all over 
the world. The walls that divide the 
churches are quite transparent to those who 
look ahead. - 

“If hope were really alive within us, we 
should be able to distinguish much more 
clearly the non-theological factors which 
divide the churches. These are only import- 
ant when the church clings to the world and 
tries to_get from the world the security 
which Christ alone can give. 

“But let us remember ; we have all come 
here from Christ, from His death, from His 
resurrection. We are all going towards 
Christ who will come as Judge and Saviour 
of the world. He is behind us and before 
us. He is all around us. As He who has 
come and as He who will come, Christ is 
here now among us. 

“Let us give Him the glory and 
all whereby that glory is hidden 
world.” 


ut aside 
tom the 


That is a searching utterance to make 
us all profoundly uncomfortable. It re- 
minds us that with “the eyes of faith” 
we too can live looking. As we look we 
shall discover the truth in that suggestive 
sentence—‘ The walls that divide the 
churches are quite transparent to those 
who look ahead.” Only do not let us 
imagine it is easy to look ahead, for that 
means “looking unto Jesus,” and the 
context of that looking is a race towards 
a goal. The tremor caused by a million 
feet on that race track would do more 
than anything else to collapse the walls 
of our denominational Jerichos, round 
which perhaps we have been marching a 
little too long after the pattern of Psalm 
48, 12. 


DOWN-TO-EARTH 


Meanwhile “Evanston” was nothing 
if not “down-to-earth,” in the sense in 
which the coming of Christ is a present 
experience -besides being a future hope. 
This “ down-to-earthness”’ was particu- 
larly apparent at three points. 

Politics 

First we were presented both in work- 
ing committee and in plenary session 
with a report of what has been done in 
recent years by the Churches Committee 
on International Affairs. | Responsible 
equally to the World Council of Churches 
and to the International Missionary 
Council, this committee has demonstrated 
over recent years how it is possible to 
make the Christian conscience effective in 
the chancelleries of the world and at the 
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level of the United Nations. The sceptic 
and the cynic may remark that it is diffi- 
cult to see much evidence of any con- 


science at work at the level of inter- 


national affairs. But such scepticism and 
cynicism is based in part on the very 
common contemporary failure to recog- 
nize the staggering complexity of life in 
the modern world. 

We forget the rapid growth of popula- 
tions unsupported by a corresponding in- 
crease in the world’s supply of food ; the 
world-shaking effect of Asia’s revolt from 
the West; the growing articulateness of 
the under-privileged people of the world; 
the rapid increase of intercommunication 
between the nations; and the vastly in- 
creased capacity for destructive warfare 
represented by the discovery of nuclear 
fission ; all these, together with the not 
inconsiderable legacy of original sin, have 
enormously complicated the task of the 


statesman. 


We who pray regularly for “ rulers and 


. Statesmen” ought to put more imagina- 
tion into our praying. 


In doing so we 
may come to marvel that the world is not 
in a worse mess than it is. We may even 
become aware that on a number of occa- 
sions there has been “ The Day we didn’t 
go to war.” I am not claiming that it is 
possible to point to any single “ Day” 
like that and say that but for the C.C.I.A. 
we would now be engulfed in the third 
World war. But I am saying that in and 
through the activities of C.C.I.A. there 
is found one of the elements in the inter- 
national scene which is making for peace 
and making against war. That it is doing 
so with the increasing respect of states- 
men is due to the fact that its officers can 
speak in the name of a great Christian 
constituency which stands unitedly behind 
them. What is more they are working 
out a method of approach to international 
problems which marks a new stage in the 
growing consciousness of Christians that 
no side of human life and activity can be 
left without the insistent witness to the 
Lordship of Christ. It is very easy to 
sing “ King of kings and Lord of lords ” 
and feel good singing it. It is even easier 
to speak about the Lordship of Christ 
over history. What the officers of the 
C.C.LA. are doing is to put this in lan- 
guage which even the most hard-boiled 
politician can understand. 


Refugees 

Second of the evidences of “down-to- 
earthness” is the exciting record of the 
work being done under the auspices of 
the World Council of Churches for the 
refugees of the world. Here was evidence 


of what can happen when Christians 
really do what our Lord told us to do for 
the man who has fallen among thieves. 
There are to-day in the world forty mil- 


lion men, women and children, who are 


the refugee victims of human banditry 
under one form or another. Before this 
staggering problem even governments 
stand paralyzed. It is of the nature of 
governments that they should ask a lot 
of practical questions before they dis- 
burse relief. And such questioning has to 
follow the channels of diplomatic pro- 
cedure. All this takes time. Meanwhile, 
new little refugees are being born at an 
alarming rate, to mention only one aspect 
of the situation. And not for the first 
time in history “there is no room in the 
inn.” What is needed is such circum- 
stances is practical compassion person- 
ally and promptly administered so that 
love can be seen and felt to come into 
an unlovely situation. Much more, of 
course, is needed than that. Far-seeing 
planning such as is being so ably pursued 
by the Technical Assistance officers of the 
United Nations is indispensable for any 
long-term settlement of this ‘“ problem.” 
Too much praise cannot be given to those 
who are working at this level. But it is 
the personal touch and the meeting of the 
need of the moment which makes all the 


. difference between hope and despair for 


.o.) 


a refugee family. 


Those forty-million refugees, suppos- 
ing any of them heard of ‘“ Evanston” 
might be excused for being a little bitter 
about Christians meeting in comfort to 
talk about “Christ—the Hope of the 
World.” > 


Fortunately, the World Council of 
Churches has been a principal instrument, 
though not the only one, through which 
countless refugees have received help in 
the name of Christ. It was difficult 
enough, as it was, at Evanston to hear 
Mr. Elfan Rees reporting on the desper- 
ateness of the refugee situation. If we 
had not known that collectively we were 
“in action” it would have been intoler- 
able. There is no ground, however, for 
complacency. The word still stands 
““Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” You will read this on 
the eve of another winter, not far from 
another Christmas. The inns of the 
world are overfull of people already. 
There may be one holy family which 
can’t get in anywhere whom you can 
help. Money can be sent through C.M.S. 
or direct to the British Council of 
Churches, Inter-Church Aid and Refugee 
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Service, 5 Southampton Place, W.C.1. If 
desired, gifts may be earmarked for work 
among refugees with which the C.M.S. is 
directly concerned. To act on this in- 
formation would be one way of thanking 
God for the Ecumenical Movement and 
taking a small share in it. 


Race 

The third bit of down-to-earthness, of 
the many others I might report, deals with 
the debate and the resolution of the 
Assembly on the subject of race-relations. 
I was a member of the section of the 
Assembly which dealt with racial and 
ethnic tensions and whose responsibility 
it was to present the resolution to the 
whole Assembly. In some ways the 
debate to which I distened was one of the 
most remarkable testimonies to the grace 
of God and to the strength of a real 
Christian fellowship that I have ever ex- 
perienced. For those taking part in it 
came to the debate with deep convictions, 
convictions which lie at the root of some 
of the most bitter race relationships in the 
world to-day. There were South Africans 
of the Dutch Reformed Church present 
and with them men of British race also 
from South Africa. There were Africans 
and Asians. There were Americans, white 
and negro. There were Europeans and 
South Americans and men and women 
from the Middle East. The debate was 
at a very high level of ability though that 
was hardly surprising. What was surpris- 
ing and near-miraculous was the spirit of 
courtesy and restraint with which every- 
one spoke, even when they felt strongly 
and even when they were saying hard 
things. Here was a company handling the 
most emotionally-charged subject in the 
world to-day and doing it in the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


It is against that background that you 
should read the resolution which follows: 


In the matter of the Church’s task amid 
tacial and ethnic tensions “the Second As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches 
declares its conviction that any form of 
segregation based on race, color or ethnic 
origin is contrary to the Gospel, and is in- 
compatible with the Christian doctrine of 
man and with the nature of the Church of 
Christ.. The Assembly urges the Churches 
within its membership to renounce all forms 
of segregation or discrimination and to work 
for their abolition within their own life and 
within society.” 


It is on record that the representatives 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, who 
played their full and very dignified part 
in the proceedings of the Section V of the 
Assembly to which I have referred above, 
did not vote against this resolution. 


The resolution, facing the fact that the 
Church cannot dictate to the community 
in which it lives, went on to say— 

“In doing so the Assembly is painfully 
aware that, in the realities of the contem- 
porary world, many churches find themselves 
confronted by historical, political, social and 
economic circumstances which may make the 
immediate achievement of this objective ex- 
tremely difficult. But, under God, the fel- 
lowship of the ecumenical movement is such 
as to offer to these churches the strength 
and encouragement to help them and indi- 
viduals within them to overcome these diffi- 
culties with the courage given by faith, and 
with the desire to testify ever more faithfully 
to our Master.” 


In a closing paragraph the resolution 
recorded the position of the World ‘Coun- 
cil of Churches as touching this issue in 
relation to its own organization which 
“from its very beginning . . . by its very 
nature has been committed to a form of 
fellowship in which there is no segrega- 
tion or discrimination.” Then followed 
resolutions on social justice, anti-Semit- 
ism, and one on the need for continued 
study of and interchange of information 
between the Churches on the whole issue. 
Perhaps an extract from my diary, writ- 
ten on the evening when the plenary ses- 
sion of the Assembly accepted these 
resolutions and made them its own, may 
sum up the matter: 


“This has been a real triumph of the 
Ecumenical spirit and marks a step forward. 
While it would be silly to imagine that a 
statement from ‘Evanston’ will produce 
quick results everywhere, yet the whole 
weight of Christian opinion, as represented 
here, is at least thrown in a certain direc- 
tion. This is very much more than anyone 
had dared to hope as being possible on this 
subject. If ‘Evanston’ had done nothing else 
it would have been justified by this report. 
On a world scale it is the moral equivalent 
of the High Court decision of the U.S.A. on 
segregation in schools. Now, of course, we 
all have to see that what has been said at 
‘Evanston’ is put into practice in our 
Churches. And it is just as well for us to 
face, with utter frankness that no single 
Church in ‘ Christendom’ is innocent in this 
matter. There is no single Church in which 
discrimination on grounds of race alone does 
not play some part. The vote of ‘ Evans- 
ton’. was not a vote of censure on the South 
African Dutch Christian Church but on every 
Christian Church. I think we were all un- 
easily aware that had we been placed his- 
torically in the position of the Dutch South 
Africans our record would not necessarily 
have been very different.” 


FRONTIER VOICES 


In addition to these three elements of 
“ down-to-earthness” there was one 
feature of “ Evanston” which must be 
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recorded here as being of particular in- 
terest to readers of this NEWS-LETTER. 


Professor Kitigawa, a Japanese member 


of the faculty of Chicago University 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting at 
Evanston, gave me a copy of a prepara- 
tory paper which he had written with the 
intriguing title Evanston—West meets 
West. Deliberately provocative, this paper 
anticipated the relative weakness of the 
representatives from Asia and Africa, 
stressed the overwhelmingly Western 
character that “ Evanston” was likely to 
assume, and warned against any belittling 
by the Assembly of the urgency of orient- 
ation towards the problems of Asia and 
Africa. The burning questions of Asia, 
he insisted, “must be understood not 
only through Western eyes but on Asian 
terms.” He might well have added 
“ Africa” and “African.” His article 
closed with the reminder that this “is not 
only the concern of the younger Churches 
but of all Christendom.” Professor Kiti- 
gawa was determined that “ Evanston” 
should not be allowed to be “ Middle- 
al West.” 


The World Council of Churches is, in- 
deed, still heavily weighted, inevitably so 
at the moment, on the Western side. This 
is dangerous. Nevertheless, “ Evanston ” 
was full of hope in this matter, as in so 
much else. 


Coming back one night from the 
McGaw Hall, where our plenary sessions 
were held, I was reflecting on the con- 
tribution being made at “ Evanston” by 
those whose racial inspiration was not 
from the West. I thought of the remark- 
able paper by Dr. Charles Malik, repre- 
senting the Lebanon at the United 
Nations, which received an ovation that 
deservedly brought the whole assembly 
to its feet. I thought of “The Friend at 
Midnight” under which title Dr. D. T. 
Niles from Ceylon had given an evangel- 
istic challenge which was one of the great 
moments of “Evanston.” And we had 
just heard from Mrs. Karefa-Smart from 
Sierra Leone an analysis of the situation 
in Africa which I decided then and there 
must be copied and circulated to every 
committee member of 'C.M.S. and more 
widely still, if possible. I do not think 
that what I wrote in my diary that night 
was, in any degree, an exaggeration: 

“Mrs. Karefa-Smart’s paper was brilliant 
in its balance and yet throbbing with the 
challenge presented to the Church in Africa 
by the tension in African life to which the 
Church itself has made such a far-reaching 
contribution. This paper was another of 
the really outstanding contributions of the 
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Conference. Malik, Niles, Karefa-Smart— 
their speeches on any reckoning have been 
amongst the four or five outstanding utter- 
ances of the World Assembly. It has been 
a hundred times worth-while to have been 
privileged to be here and see this phenom- 
enon of vital Christianity vigorously and 
superbly presented by those who, in a real 
sense, stand on the frontiers of the old 
Christendom.” 


There is room here for three brief 
quotations from the address on Evangel- 


_ ism given by Dr. Niles, quotations which 


are directly pertinent to our missionary 
calling whether at home or abroad: 


“There are many causes,” he’ said, “ for 
the lack of results in evangelistic work, but 
the primary cause always is failure in ex- 
pectant love. Often, we do not care suffi- 
ciently about people as people... . It is 
so easy to engage oneself in what are known 
as evangelistic activities, to have even a true 
theology of evangelism, and yet be and 
remain the kind of person into whose hands 
the Great Shepherd cannot entrust His 
sheep. ... There is a world of difference 
between the Missionary who comes to pro- 
claim the truth of the Gospel and the Mis- 
sionary who comes to care for people with 
the care of Jesus Christ.” 


TOWARDS THE ‘“‘ GRASS-ROOTS” 


That is to bring “ Evanston” down to 
a personal level where it touches each one 
of us. Unless, indeed, “ Evanston” can 
come right down into the “ grass-roots ” 
of Church life the Ecumenical Movement 
will cease to move and then the Spirit 
who comes as the wind will be found by 
the Church in a new guise as “ consuming 
fire.” Believing this, the Assembly in its 
Message to Christians everywhere, asked 
certain direct questions: 


“We would speak through our member 
Churches direct to each congregation. .. . 
Is your Church seriously considering its re- 
lation to other churches in the light of our 
Lord’s Prayer that we may be sanctified in 
the truth and that we may all be one? Is 
your congregation, in fellowship with sister 
congregations around you, doing all it can 
to ensure that your neighbours shall hear 
the voice of the Shepherd calling all men 
into one flock? ... It is not enough that 
Christians should seek peace for themselves. 
They should seek justice for others. Great 
masses of people in many parts of the world 
are hungry for bread and are compelled to 
live in conditions which mock their human 
worth. Does your Church speak and act 
against such injustices? Millions of men 
and women are suffering segregation and 
discrimination on the ground of race. Is 
your Church willing to declare, as this 
Assembly has declared, that this is contrary 
to the will of God and to act on that declara- 
tion ? Do you pray regularly for those who 
suffer unjust discrimination on grounds of 
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race, religion, or political conviction? The with words which may properly close this 
Church of Christ is to-day a world-wide fel- interpretation of some of what happened 
lowship, yet there are countless people to there: 
whom He is unknown. How much do you 4 ee a 
care about this? Does your congregation We are not sufficient for these things. 
live for itself, or for the world around it But Christ is sufficient. We do not know — 
and about it? Does its common life, and what is coming to us. But we do know Who 
does the daily work of its members in the is coming, It is He who meets us every day 
world, affirm the Lordship of Christ or deny and who will meet us at the end—Jesus 
it? God does not leave any of us to stand Christ our Lord. | Therefore we say to you: 
alone. In every place He has gathered us Rejoice in hope. 

together to be His family, in which His gifts 
and His forgiveness are received. Do you Your sincere friend, 
forgive one another as Christ forgave you? . 


Is your congregation a true family of God, 
where every man can find a home and know 
that God loves him without limit ? ” 
This Message of the Second Assembly ANN 


of the World Council of Churches closed General Secretary 
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